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PREFACE. 


Berwievine that the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper has been strangely misunderstood, 
and that teaching respecting it which is 
altogether novel and erroneous is current 
and commonly received, I have endeavoured 
in this little book to clear away the errors 
which have obscured the doctrine, and to 
set it in its true light. The subject, indeed, 
is one in which all our tenderest and most 
devout feelings are engaged; and I cannot, 
therefore, be surprised if persons who have 
been accustomed to regard it from a 
different point of view should be unwilling 
to reconsider it, lest those feelings should 
be weakened or disturbed. Nevertheless, 
in this, as in all things else, our first object 
should be to know -the truth, being assured 
that the truth can never harm us. 


1V PREFACE. 


The doctrine which I have described as 
novel and erroneous is this: that the 
glorified Christ, Man and God, is present 
under the forms of bread and wine so soon 
as the words of consecration are pronounced. 
For such a doctrine I can find neither 
warrant in Holy Scripture nor support 
in the formularies of our Church; neither 
can I discover a trace of it in primitive 
antiquity, or in the writings of our great 
Anglican Divines. I can accept the 
language not only of Hooker and Water- 
land, but of Andrewes and Laud and 
Hammond and Beveridge and Bull, but 
I cannot accept that of the writers of the 
Tracts for the Times and oS many who 
follow them. 

The argument set forth in the following 
pages I commend to the thoughtful, earnest 
consideration of every serious and candid 
mind. - H Beale Pig ie 


DEANERY, PETERBOROUGH, 
June 27, 1887. 


I. 


THE REAL PRESENCE. 


‘‘ For I have received of the Lord that which also I 
delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus, the same 
night in which He was betrayed, took bread ; and 
when He had given thanks He brake it, and said, 
Take, eat; this is My body, which is broken for you ; 
this do in remembrance of Me. After the same 
manner also He took the cup, when He had supped, 
saying: This cup is the new testament [or, perhaps, 
the new covenant] in my blood ; this do ye, as oft as 
ye drink it, in remembrance of Me. For as often as ye 
eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show [pro- 
claim R.V.] the Lord’s death till He come.”—1 Cor. 
xi. 23-26. 


THe subject before us is one of the 
most solemn and affecting that can en- 
gage our thoughts. We are drawing 
nigh to holy ground. All that is deepest 
and tenderest in our religious feelings has 
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found its natural centre and home in the 
commemoration of our Saviour’s dying love. 
In that last Supper He asked to be remem- 
bered, as He was about to give His body 
and His blood for the sin of the world, and 
the Christian Church has ever found in 
that commemoration the highest act of 
adoring worship and a blessed Sacrament of 
strengthening and refreshing to the soul. 
Men may differ, as they have differed, 
as to the meaning of the Sacrament, 
but no truly Christian heart will wish to 
make light of it. No one would question 
that it is, when rightly used, a blessed means 
of grace. But all holy things may be per- 
verted. We know they have been perverted. 
We know how the very anxiety to exalt the 
means of grace has led to their degradation, 
and how superstition and idolatry have in- 
vaded the innermost shrine of theSanctuary of 
God. We knowhow, at this moment, in a large 
part of Christendom, through the desire to 
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give an exaggerated and undue importance 
to this holy Sacrament, and together with 
this an exaggerated importance to the Chris- 
tian priesthood, the laity have been’ robbed 
of their privilege by the withholding of the 
cup, a grossly material conception has been 
formed of our Lord’s presence in the Sacra- 
ment, and an extremely rationalistic expla- 
nation given of the manner of that presence. 
Extremes meeting, as usual, superstition 
and rationalism have combined to destroy 
the very nature of a Sacrament. And, in 
our own Church, what has been called by 
its authors the Catholic Revival—though it 
is in truth only a medieval revival—has 
brought back those very errors from which 
God of His mercy set us free at the Refor- 
mation. It was because they would not 
accept the doctrine of Transubstantiation 
that Cranmer and Ridley and Latimer and: 
the noble army of our English martyrs gave 
up their lives to God in the fires. And yet 
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now, in this nineteenth century, there is 
publicly taught, and too generally received 
among us, a doctrine which scarcely differs 
except in name from the doctrine which they 
abjured. And it is therefore very necessary 
to go back to the true and primitive view 
which has been so widely discarded, and to 
assert again firmly the truths which our 
Reformers asserted. 
The words which I have placed at the head 
of this lecture contain the earliest account we 
have of the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
Because the Gospels stand first in our New 
Testament as containing the records of our 
Lord’s earthly life, we are very apt to sup- 
pose that they were written first. But it is 
not so. St. Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Corinthians was written within thirty, pro- 
bably within twenty-five years, after our 
Lord’s death ; and none of the Gospels is so 
early. Now what is it St. Paul tells us ? 
First. That the account which he gives 
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us is one he received directly by revelation 
from the Lord. “TI received of the Lord that 
which I also delivered unto you.” Secondly, 
he recites the words of institution, not differ- 
ing very materially from those which we 
find in the Gospels. Thirdly, he gives us 
the meaning and explanation of the rite, 
“As often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till 
He come.” Lastly, in the passage immedi- 
ately following, he warns the Corinthians 
against an unworthy participation of 
the elements. ‘“‘ Whosoever shall eat the 
bread or drink the cup of the Lord un- 
worthily shall be guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord. For he that eateth and 
drinketh, eateth and drinketh judgement 
unto himself if he discern not the body.” 

There is yet one other passage in this 
Hpistle in which St. Paul touches on the 
same subject (x. 14-22). He had been 
reminding the Corinthians there of the ~ 
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greatness of their spiritual privileges, and 
the danger of losing those privileges by the 
influence of the heathen, among whom they 
lived, and the lax morality which was pre- 
valent among them. He pointed to the 
Jewish Church, great in privilege and rich 
in blessing: ‘ All were under the cloud, all 
passed through the sea, all were baptized 
unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea, all 
did eat the same spiritual meat, all drank 
the same spiritual drink; for they drank of 
a spiritual rock that followed them, and the 
rock was Christ.” But a large part of them 
were none the better for all their advan- 
tages, they were overthrown in the wilder- 
ness. God sent His judgments upon them, 
and they perished ; their privileges did not 
avail them, and their example is written as 
a warning and admonition to us upon whom 
the ends of the world are come. Now he 
goes on to say: “Stand in awe and sin not, 
flee from idolatry.”” You have greater privi- 
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leges, you are admitted into a more blessed 
fellowship, you are not baptized into Moses, 
you have entered into a sacred society of 
which the Sacrament of the Lord’s death is 
an abiding witness. To what does the Holy 
Communion pledge you? “I speak as to 
wise men, judge ye what I say. The cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not a com- 
munion of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not a communion of 
the body of Christ? Seeing that we who are 
many’ (I quote from the Revised Version) 
‘are one bread, one body; for we all partake 
of the one bread.”” Now, whatever else may 
be the meaning of these words, one thing is 
clear, that in the one bread or one loaf which 
was used at the Lord’s Supper, St. Paul saw 
a speaking type or figure of the unity of the 
Christian Church. He passes from the 
thought of the body of the Lord, broken for 
us, and given to us, in the Eucharist feast, 
to the thought of the mystical body of 
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Christ. The bread on which we feed is His 
body broken on the cross, the wine which 

“we drink is His blood shed on the cross. 
But He has another body of which this 
Sacrament reminds us. The Church is His 
body, and in that participation of the bread 
and wine we express our communion, our 
fellowship, one with another, and the one 
loaf is a witness to us of our oneness with 
Christ. 

Now, in these two passages in this Epistle 
we have all that the New Testament directly 
teaches us as to the doctrine of the Lord’s 

\ Supper; and we are struck with its simpli- 
city. It is a proclaiming of the Lord’s death 
till He come, it is a reception of the body 
and blood of Christ, it is an act of Christian 
fellowship, of communion one with another, 
and that is all. The great passage in the 
sixth chapter of St. John does not apply. 
directly to the Lord’s Supper. It could not 
do so. Our Lord was speaking in the syna- 
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vogue at Capernaum to the gross and carnal 
multitudes, who followed Him because He 
had fed them with the loaves and fishes. 
They wanted an earthly captain, who would 
provide for their earthly needs; and He laid 
down for ever the necessity of the spiritual 
food and the spiritual partaking for all who 
would have everlasting life. The people had 
eaten of the loaves; their highest blessing 
would be to eat the Son of Man. He was 
the true bread; they that ate Him should 
live by Him. Without this eating there 
was no life, and no resurrection (v. 53). 
And further, this eating leads necessarily to 
life. Observe, there is no qualification, 
there is nothing about eating “ worthily.” 
It is absolutely and always true: ‘“ Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink 

His blood, ye have no life.” “He that 
~ eateth Me shall live by Me.” But our Lord 
has no where said, Scripture has no where 
said, ‘‘ Except ye partake of the Holy Com- 
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munion ye have no life in you.” All that is 
spoken in that chapter of St. John of “ eating 
the bread which came down from heaven, 
eating the flesh of the Son of Man, eating 
His flesh and drinking His blood,” of eating 
Him, eating the bread which cometh down 
from heaven, has no direct reference to the 
Holy Communion, and cannot be prophetic 
of that Sacrament.* They are spiritual 
realities which our Lord sets forth, ‘ with 
which no external act as such can be co- 
extensive.’ t ‘‘ Believe and thou hast eaten,” 
says St. Augustine. Faith makes us par- 
takers of Christ. By faith we feed on 
Him ; by faith we are one with Him. On 
the other hand, the Holy Communion is a 
means of our feeding on Christ. The truth 
which is presented to us in these words of | 


* It should be observed that in St. John vi. our 
Lord speaks of His flesh as that which is to be eaten ; 
in all the accounts of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper He speaks of His body. 

+ Westcott (Commentary on St. John’s Gospel, p. 113), 
with whom I rejoice to find myself in entire agreement. 
Waterland, on the Eucharist, takes the same view. 
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our blessed Lord as an everlasting truth, 
irrespective of all times and ordinances, is 
taught us also in the Holy Communion —it 
finds its application there. The act of par- 
taking gathers it up, so to speak, and pre- | 
sents it to us in a form calculated to arrest 
and impress our minds. It compels us to 
reflect. There are other hours in which we 
feed on Christ; there are other times of deep 
and blessed communion with Him; there are 
other seasons of which it may be said: 
Sweet the moments, rich in blessing, 
Which beneath the cross I spend, 


Life and health and peace possessing, 
From the sinnevr’s dying Friend. 


That is true in the secret chamber, that is 
true in the public worship. But in the 
Supper we are called upon to ‘‘ remember.” 
Our dull and sluggish souls are stirred and 
kindled afresh. Our wandering thoughts 
are recalled. Christ our Lord is seated 
again at the Table dispensing to us with 
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His pierced hands the sacred memorials 
of His passion to our great and endless 
comfort. We gaze and love and worship. 
But now, looking at the language of St. 
Paul, as directly teaching us the meaning 
of the Holy Communion, looking at the 
language of St. John, as having a bearing 
upon the Holy Communion, though not 
a primary reference to it, how different it 
all is from the strange fantastic systems of 
Church theology that have been grafted on 
these. What a vast parasitic overgrowth 
of error has disguised and disfigured the 
simple truths of the Gospel. Christ insti- 
tuted that Sacrament as the Sacrament of 
‘His death. It was His body broken and 
His blood shed which were given in it. 
“It was His death, St. Paul said, which was 
proclaimed by it till His coming again. 
All who, with a lively faith, partake of 
the bread and wine feed on that death. 
Spiritually they eat His body and drink His 
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blood. They feed not on the glorified risen 
Christ, but on Christ our passover, who was 
sacrificed for us. Spiritually, all the virtue 
of that precious death becomes theirs; they 
obtain by it remission of their sins and all 
other benefits of His passion. And further, 
it is a realization of that Christian fellowship - 
and communion, one with another, which is 
signified by the one loaf which is broken 
in the Eucharist. There is not one word 
here of any priesthood, or offering, or 
sacrifice. How different, I say, is all this 
from later systems of theology, from all 
that is now so frequently and so passionately 
asserted as necessary to salvation. 

There is another point on which I can- 
not forbear remarking, viz., the different 
place which the Holy Communion occu- 
pies in the New Testament relatively to 
other truths from that which it occupies 
in certain modern teaching. In three of 


the Gospels we have merely the institution 
B 
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of the Sacrament. In the First Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians we have an account 
both of the institution and of its doctrinal — 
significance. And that is all. And yet we 
are told now that it is not only a means of 
grace, but a great and solemn sacrifice—a 
re-presentation by the priest on earth of 
that which the Great Intercessor is doing 
in heaven, who is there re-presenting His 
one sacrifice before the Father. Turn to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, that splendid 
interpretation of the Old Testament, that 
grand exposition of all the sacrifices of the 
Law—there, if anywhere, surely we should 
have looked for some reference, some 
allusion to this doctrine, if it were true; 
yet, so absolutely silent is that Epistle, that 
even when the writer is setting forth the 
priesthood of Melchisedec as the type and 
pattern of our Lord’s priesthood, he says 
not one word of that on which later writers 
have seized so eagerly as typical of the 
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Eucharist, the fact that Melchisedec 
brought forth bread and wine when he met 
Abraham on his return from battle. The 
Fathers are eloquent on this point; the 
Fathers see here a prophecy of the Eucharist. 
The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
though he dwells more than any other 
writer on the significance of the Old Testa- 
ment, though he enlarges upon the priest- 
hood of Melchisedec, though he says he was 
made like unto, designed to be a pattern of, 
the Son of God in His eternal priesthood, 
yet does not so much as allude to this par- 
ticular in the narrative. 

We are told that the partaking of the Eu- 
charist is the means by which our union with 
Christ is maintained. Having been incor- 
porated into Him in Baptism, that being the 
beginning of our union with Him, in the 
Holy Communion it is said that our spiritual 
life is cherished and maintained. Turn to 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, that qpietle 
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which more than any other enters into the 
heights and depths of the spiritual life, that 
Epistle which. more than any other speaks 
of the spiritual indwelling of Christ in the 
heart of the believer, and from beginning 
to end there is no allusion to the Holy 
Communion. 

We are told that this great Festival is not 
only the chief feast of the Church and her 
highest act of worship, but that it should 
be invested with solemn awe, and that rites 
and ceremonies and vestments should be 
multiplied in order to clothe it with fitting 
splendour, and to do honour to the Saviour 
present in the Sacrament, who is there to 
be adored under the forms of bread and 
wine. Turn to the Pastoral Epistles of 
St. Paul, so full of instruction to the Chris- 
tian minister as to the discharge of his 
duties, and yet not only does he nowhere 
say a word of any priestly functions to be 
exercised by the minister, but from _be- 
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ginning to end there is not a single allusion 
to the Lord’s Supper. 

Do not let me be misunderstood. Do 
not think I wish you to disregard this 
Holy Sacrament. God forbid I should even 
seem to discourage attendance at it, or to 
speak as if it were a matter of indifference. 
They who love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity and truth will love to remember 
Him, and most of all will they love to re- 
member Him where He Himself asks them 
to remember Him, in the Holy Supper of 
His dying love. I do believe that in that 
Holy Sacrament He gives to all who draw 
near with repentance and faith His very 
body to be spiritual food and His very 
blood to be spiritual drink. I believe we 
may draw life there from His wounded 
side, and find the pardon of our sins to 
our great and endless comfort, — there, 
though not only there,—there in a solemn 
act of recollection, done in obedience to 
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His dying command. But what I am 
desirous of pointing out is that there may 
be a morbid and unhealthy exaggeration 
of truth; Holy Scripture does not make 
the Holy Communion the centre and pivot 
of the Christian life. It is a blessed means 
of grace, it may be the highest means, but 
it is only a means, and it is not the only 
means. And if we are to preach the truth, 
as St. Paul and St. Peter and St. John 
preached it, we shall be careful to present 
all parts of Divine truth in their proper 
relation to one another, and not to dwell on 
one to the disregard of all others. It is 
possible so to isolate a truth as to distort it 
and all other truths in consequence. It is 
possible so to insist upon an external act as 
to substitute it for, or at least to eclipse, the 
spiritual truth which it signifies. And 
when we see how the very sense of the 
blessedness of the Sacrament, how the very 
feeling of reverence and awe and tender 
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affection which it has called forth, as the 
memorial of our Lord’s dying love, have led 
to the most grievous perversion, how worship 
has degenerated into idolatry, how the 
spiritual has been degraded into the mate- 
rial, how Christians have fallen back into 
conceptions scarcely less gross and carnal 
than those of the Jews at Capernaum—we 
cannot be too careful lest we be taken in the 
net of the same error. 

Now, recent controversy has turned on 
two points connected with the Sacrament, 
and on both of these I shall say a few words ; 
not indeed that I can exhaust the subject or 
which volumes have been written, but lL 
shall endeavour to place each of these points 
in its true light, because I feel satisfied that 
a great deal of false and unscriptural teach- 
ing is prevalent concerning them. 

I. The first of these is what is called the 
Doctrine of the Real Presence. 

II. The second is the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
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It is of the former of these only that I 
propose to speak now; the other will form 
the subject of my next lecture. 

I. Now, as regards the doctrine of the 
Real Presence, I shall not trouble you with 
any explanation, either of the Romish or 
Lutheran phases of the doctrine. They do 
not immediately concern us. What does 
concern us is the teaching now prevalent in 
the Church of England. It is briefly this. 
That under the forms of bread and wine 
Christ Himself is really present. “Where 
God’s Almighty word causes His body to 
be,” says one great theological teacher, 
“there His Godhead is, because it is insepa- 
rable ; there is Christ Himself our Redeem- 
ing Lord, the object of our thankfulness 
and reverence, and love, and adoration.” 
And again: “ Why then should we think it © 
too strange a thing for His marvellous con- 
descension that He should now give us His 
blessed body and blood under the form of 
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bread and wine? Or how should His body 
which He gives us not be His living, life- 
giving body ? Or how should His life-giv- 
ing body be apart from His Gcdhead, which 
makes it life-giving? Or how, since His 
Godhead is present there, should we not 
adore P”’* | 

And another writer of the same school 
speaks of the Presence of our Lord’s Body, 
“the very presence of His humanity as 
dwelling in the consecrated elements”; and 
to meet the difficulty and the objection that 
a true human body cannot be in more than 
one place at one time, it is argued that His 
body is not subject to the laws of material ex- 
istence, because “it is a glorified body, which 
has new qualities gained by its oneness with 
Deity ; for it is the body of God.” Accord- 
ing then, to this modern theology, at the 
moment of consecration, Christ unites Him- 


* Pusey, ‘‘The Real Presence the Doctrine of the 
English Church,” p. 330. 
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self, body, soul, and divinity, with the 
elements of bread and wine, so that it is, as 
it were, a kind of new Incarnation, and 
consequently that Christ Himself present 
under the forms bread and wine is there to 
be worshipped. Now, I utterly reject this 
teaching. First, because it has no foun- 
dation in Scripture, and none in antiquity. 
Some ancient Fathers do indeed speak of 
Christ’s presence in the Eucharist, but in a 
very different sense from this. ‘They use it 
only in that sense in which He Himself 
promised, ‘‘ Where two or three are gathered 
together in My name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” But the term, “ Real 
Presence,” in any sense at-all approaching 
that in which it is now used, as inseparably 
connected with the elements themselves, was 
unknown till the era of the Reformation, and 
some considerable time after the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation had been laid down by 
the Fourth Lateran Council. Then it was 
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that men began to define the mode of the 
Presence. Then it was that the Church of 
Rome laid down that the Presence of the 
glorified humanity was there by virtue of the 
change of the substance of the bread and 
wine into the substance of Christ’s body and 
blood, and Luther taught that Christ Him- 
self was present together with the elements, 
so that the one was not separate from the 
other—and now following these, and dis- 
tinguishing and refining, a party in the 
English Church insists that in and under 
the forms of the bread and wine Christ our 
Lord is present in His human nature and in 
His Godhead, and as present there is to be 
adored. But now, all these different views 
diverging from one another in some respects, 
agree in this: They all insist that the words, 
“This is My body,’ and “This is My 
blood,” are to be taken literally. And they 
all omit the important words which follow, 
My body “which is given for you;” My 
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blood, “which is shed for you.” They 
all overlook the fact that these are two 
separate significant acts; the bread broken 
signifying the breaking of the body on the 
cross, the wine poured out signifying the 
blood shed on the cross. And hence they 
confuse the two, and write and speak as if 
our Lord had used only one act, and had 
spoken only of His body and blood. And 
then they assume He spoke of His glorified 
humanity in Heaven, and not of His sacrifice 
on the cross. And it is this assumption 
which has led to so much false teaching on 
the subject. | 

I, too, believe that the words are to be 
taken literally. I, too, believe that what 
our Blessed Lord said He meant. I 
believe that Christ’s body and Christ’s blood 
are truly and really given us in the Sacra- 
ment. I believe that the bread broken is 
His body and the wine poured out is His 
blood. But how and in what sense? Not 
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His literal body broken, nor His literal 
blood shed, for these no longer exist— 
the body which Christ now has is in heaven, 
a glorified body—but the body and the blood 
in the only sense in which they can be present 
—viz., in the spiritual efficacy of His sacrifice. 
And then, holding that, we see how it inevit- 
ably follows that they only can partake of 
that body and that blood who partake by 
faithh Do I make my meaning clear? 
This is no mere quibble of words. I go 
back to the original institution. Whatever 
our Lord gave then, He gives now. What 
He gave then was not His glorified humanity, 
but His sacrifice on the cross. It was on 
that sacrifice shortly to be accomplished that 
His disciples were to feed. The blood shed 
for the remission of sins was in that cup. 
Was it there literally, or was it there in 
spiritual efficacy? And if in spiritual. 
efficacy only, who, then, could partake of 
it? None, assuredly, but they who partake’ 
with a lively faith. 
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And this I believe to be the doctrine of 
the Church of England. Happily, although 
many of the great divines of the Church of 
’ England have used the term Real Presence, 
our Church has avoided it. It does not 
occur in her Articles, her Communion 
Service, or her Catechism. Those of our 
divines who have used it have done so with — 
the desire on the one hand to show that the 
Church of England looks for and receives all 
that the Church of Rome professes to give, 
though in a different and undefined manner, 
leaving it a mystery to be embraced by faith, 
and not too curiously explained; and on the 
other hand to show that our Church has no 
sympathy with those who see only a bare 
sign in the Sacraments. But the term is not 
found in her authorized documents, and 
according to any view it is quite unnecessary. 
Where Christ is present, He is really present 
—where His body and blood are present, 
they are really present—the adjective 
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“Real” is superfluous. Let me quote 
what Bishop Thirlwall has said on this 
subject in one of those masterly Charges 
with which every student of theology ought 
to make himself familiar: ‘“ The doctrine 
that is now propounded under the name of 
the Real Objective Presence is, as I believe, 
no less foreign to the faith of the Primitive 
Church than the modern symbolism to its 
practice. In the sense—if it may be so called 
—attached to it by its leading advocates, it 
appears to me to have no warrant either 
in Scripture or in genuine ancient tradi- 
tion. . . . It must be observed that 
although at the outset [of the Memorial on 
the Doctrine of the Eucharist to which he 
refers] one of the doctrines to be main- 
tained is described as that of the Real 
Objective Presence, the word objective does 
not appear in any of the subsequent state- 
ments; so that it would seem as if—in the 
opinion of those who framed the document— 
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it would have added nothing to that which 
is signified by the adverbs really and truly. 
But we are thus led to ask whether these 
terms themselves add anything to that 
which is signified by the word present ? 
For whatever is present anywhere at all 
must be really and truly present. But the 
sense which would more readily suggest 
itself, when these words are used. with 
reference to the Presence of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, is that they are present as 
they really and truly are, that is, as real Flesh 
and Blood. But as this sense is expressly 
repudiated, unless they are merely super- 
fluous adjuncts, they must have some other 
meaning which is not explained in the con- 
text, and is not very easy to find. There 
are two senses in which we may speak 
intelligibly of the presence of a material 
object ; the one literal, the other figurative. 
Literally, a body is present in the space 
which it fills; figuratively it may be present 
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as a thought to the mind. And in this last 
sense it might be properly said to be 
spiritually present to the thinking subject. 
But that could not be the meaning of those 
who describe that which they speak of as an 
Objective Presence. ‘T'hey seem to have used 
the word spiritually as opposed to corporally 
or physically. We are, therefore, left to 
search for some kind of Presence which is 
neither literal nor figurative. But in what 
region of nature or of thought is such a 
Presence to be found? If our absolute in- 
capacity to conceive it is not a proof that 
it has no existence, at least it makes it im- 
possible to frame any proposition concerning 
it, of which we could say that it is either 
true or false. The only term really appro- 
priate by which it is described in the 
memorial is ineffable. And thus it turns out 
that the statement which purports to be 
positive is in fact merely negative. It 


denies that the Presence is one of which 
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anything can be predicated. ‘The addition of 


the words “under the outward visible part 


or sign,” or ‘form of Bread and Wine,” as 
it only expresses what is literally present, 
can throw no light on a Presence of a totally 
different kind. This negative truth may be 
of no great value, but it is at least inoffen- 
sive. It might even afford a basis of a 
general agreement, if it had not been so 
worded as to hold out the appearance of an 
affirmative which on closer inspection proves 
fallacious. The objective character of the — 
Presence was probably supposed to be 
marked by the description given of it, as 
affected by virtue of the consecration, 
through the power of the Holy Ghost. But 
if the change wrought in the elements was 
purely relative, and if we hold with Hooker 
that the Real Presence of Christ’s most 
blessed Body and Blood is not to be sought 
for in the Sacrament, but in the worthy 
receiver of the Sacrament,” still the 
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Presence would be not the less objective. It 
- would not be the work of the receiver, but 
would be brought about “through the power 
of the Holy Ghost,” imparting to believing 
souls the benefits signified by the Com- 
munion of Christ’s Body and Blood.” 

But now let us glance at the doctrine of 
the Church of England on this question. 
What does she say in her Catechism? She 
defines what are Sacraments. She says that 
there are two parts in a Sacrament, the out- 
ward and the inward. First we have in 
each Sacrament the outward and visible sign, 
and then the inward and spiritual grace. 
The outward and visible sign in this Sacra-: 
ment is the bread and wine. The inward 
and spiritual grace is the body and blood of 
Christ, which are verily and indeed taken and 
received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper. 
Not one word here of Real Presence, or of 
Christ’s glorified humanity. But it is argued, 
if they are verily and indeed taken, ue must 
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be there. Certainly, if it were a carnal or a 
material presence it must be there; if that 
be our conception of a real presence it must 
be there. Buta spiritual feast requires no 
presence ¢here in order to partake of it. 
Spiritual food and drink may be taken as 
really as bodily food and drink, may refresh 
.our souls indeed, though they be not, present 
at all, except to faith. 

Look at the Communion Service: “It is 
our duty to render most humble and hearty 
thanks to Almighty God our Heavenly 
Father, for that He hath given His Son our 
Saviour Jesus Christ not only to die for us, 
but to be our spiritual food and sustenance 
in that Holy Sacrament.” Read the Exhor- 
tation: “The benefit is great if with a true 
penitent heart and lively faith we receive 
that holy Sacrament ; for then we spiritually 
eat the flesh of Christ and drink His blood, 
then we dwell in Christ and Christ in us; 
we are one with Christ, and Christ with us.” 
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Turn to the Prayer of Humble Access: 
“Grant that we, receiving these Thy crea- 
tures of bread and wine according to Thy. 
Son our Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy insti- 
tution, may be partakers of His most blessed 
body and blood.’ Observe the words in 
which the Minister gives the bread and wine : 
“The body of our Lord Jesus Christ which 
was given for thee—the blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ which was shed for thee— 
preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting 
life.” What is this body? What is this 
blood? Not the body in Heaven. Not 
the glorified body at the Father’s right 
hand. But His body and His blood as they 
were on the cross, and that body and that 
blood exist, as such, nowhere in the compass of 
creation—no, not in Heaven itself—and no 
natural or material or objective presence of 
them is possible.* And it is not said that the 

* Thave taken the argument here mainly from Dr. 


Vogan’s admirable book, ‘‘The True Doctrine of the 
Eucharist.” 
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body and blood of Christ are received by the 
unfaithful. We feed on Him only “if with 
a true penitent heart and lively faith we 
receive that Holy Sacrament.”” There must 
be a due reception, there must be a true 
faith, in order to receive any spiritual benefit. 
And so the Article asserts: “The body of 
. Christ is given, taken, and eaten—mark, 
gwen as well as taken—in the Supper only 
after a heavenly and spiritual manner.” 
And so, to adopt the words of Richard 
Hooker, which have been so often quoted on 
this subject : “‘ The real presence of Christ’s 
most blessed body and blood is not, therefore, 
‘to be sought for in the Sacrament, but in 
the worthy receiver of the Sacrament. And 
with this the very order of our Saviour’s 
words agreeth: First, ‘Take eat’; then, 
‘This is My body which was broken for 
you’; first, ‘Drink ye all of this’; then 
followeth, ‘This is My blood of the New 
Testament which is shed for many for the 
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remission of sins. I see not which way it 
should be gathered by the words of Christ, 
when and where the bread is His body, and 
the cup His blood, but only in the very 
heart and soul of him which receiveth 
them. As for the Sacraments, they really 
exhibit ; but, for aught we can gather out of 
that which is written of them, they are not 
really, nor do really, contain in themselves 
the grace which with them or by them it 
pleaseth God to bestow.” Such are the 
golden words of Richard Hooker. 

A brief word in conclusion. Knowing 
and believing that the Holy Communion is 
a precious means of grace, let us come thank- 
fully to that heavenly feast. We call Jesus 
Christ our Master, and He bids us come. 
We are sinners who need to be cleansed 
from our sins, and He gives us cleansing 
there, though not only there. We need 
help and strength for our conflict with sin 
and evil, and He vouchsafes to feed us there 
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with the most precious food of His body 
and blood. But do not let us imagine that 
the Sacrament will work as a charm, or as a 
magical incantation. To dream that it will 
thus operate is the vainest of all vain de- 
lusions. We are not the better, necessarily, 
because we partake of that Holy Supper. 
| It will not make us holy ; it will not change 
our nature; it has no virtue of itself save 
to those who are worthy partakers. Much 
less shall we receive any benefit if we only 
gaze at the celebration of a rite in which we 
are not partakers. We are no nearer to 
Christ, nor He to us. Then only is the 
benefit great, if coming with a true penitent 
cheart and lively faith, we eat of that 
bread and drink of that cup. Then only 
are we one with Christ and Christ with us. 
And next, do not let us suppose that the 
Sacrament begins and ends with itself. Do 
not let us think that we may receive that 
Holy Sacrament, and that it pledges us to 
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nothing. It reminds us of what ought to 
be the perpetual attitude of our hearts and 
lives. It tells us, it speaks eloquently to us, 
of a daily feeding on Christ, of a daily coming 
to the Fountain open for sin and unclean- 
ness, of a daily occasion to exercise brotherly 
love, and to draw closer together those 
spiritual bonds in which as Christians we are 
bound one to another. It reminds us that 
without Him we can do nothing; that as 
He gives us His most precious body and 
blood in that Holy Sacrament, so He gives 
us all spiritual succour and refreshment 
whenever and wherever we draw near to 
Him in faith. It is a witness to us that as 
He loved us and gave Himself for us, so we 
are not our own, but are bought with a price; 
that He claims us for His service and sends 
us forth, His consecrated priests, with the 
sprinkled blood upon our consciences, that 
we may glorify God.in our body and in our 
spirit which are His. 
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THE EUCHARIST SACRIFICE. 


‘‘ For Christ entered not into a holy place made with 
hands, like in pattern to the true; but into heaven 
itself, now to appear before the face of God for us; nor 
yet that He should offer Himself often ; as the high 
priest entereth into the holy place year by year with 
blood not his own ; else must He often have suffered 
since the foundation of the world ; but now once at the 
end of the ages hath He been manifested to put away 
sin by the sacrifice of Himself. And inasmuch as it is 
appointed unto men once to die, and after this cometh 
judgment ; so Christ also, having been once offered to 
bear the sins of many, shall appear a second time, 
apart from sin, to them that wait for Him, unto salva- 
tion.” —HEBREWS ix. 24-28 (R.V.). 


In my last lecture I pointed out that the 
whole controversy concerning the Lord’s 
Supper has turned upon these two points: 
(1) The doctrine of what is termed the 
Real Presence, and (2) The doctrine of the 
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Eucharistic Sacrifice. Both these expres- 
sions, it must be remembered, belong 
not to Scripture, but to later systems of 
theology. They are the product of human 
speculation inquiring too curiously con- 
cerning mysteries on which revelation has 
told us nothing. Neither the one nor the 
other mode of expression has been adopted 
by the Church of England. It is a plain — 
evidence of that sober moderation, of that 
close adherence to Scripture, by which all 
her formularies are marked, that she has 
refused to sanction them. Some of her 
great divines have indeed been less careful. 
They have used the one term or the other, 
or both. But no loyal son of the Church of 
England is bound to accept either, much 
less is he bound to accept at the bidding 
of some self-constituted authority what any 
individual is pleased to call “ the Catholic 
doctrine of the Real Presence,” or ‘the 
Catholic doctrine of the Eucharistic, Sacri- 
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fice.’ There is no “Catholic doctrine” 
of the one or the other, and it is the 
merest arrogance to assert it or to claim 
assent to it.* The term Real Presence, as 


* In fact, there are no ‘‘ Catholic doctrines ” of any 
kind, but those that are enshrined in the Nicene and 
Apostles’ Creeds, or that have been laid down by the 
first Four General Councils. Nothing else has any 
pretence to be called Catholic, as having been received 
by the Universal Church. Even the Nicene Creed in 
its present form is not of Catholic acceptation (for the 
attempt to force the filioque clause on the Greek Church 
led to the schism which broke East and West in two), 
We may respect the opinion of ancient Fathers, but 
they speak after ail, only with the authority of private 
individuals, and to erect them into arbiters of faith is 
the height of unreason. They differ just as modern 
teachers differ. They have no prerogative of immunity 
from error. Their interpretations of Scripture are 
such as often to provoke a smile. With two exceptions 
they knew nothing of Hebrew. Some of the Latin 
Fathers knew very little of Greek, and to appeal to 
them as infallible guides in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture isirrational. To say, as has been said by a learned 
divine: ‘‘ All that the Fathers believe, I believe; all 
that they reject, I reject,” is not only to substitute a 
new creed for the creeds of the Church, but is to place 
the asserter of such an opinion in a position of the 
most hopeless perplexity when he finds them, as he 
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I have already said, is a compara- 
tively modern term. It is not found as 
applied to the Eucharist in any ancient 
Father. The earliest known instance of 
its occurrence is not earlier than the time 
of the Reformation. It occurs in a letter 
addressed by the Hussites in Bohemia to 
Ladislaus, in which they maintain that 
“the words of our Saviour Jesus Christ 
said nothing of the Real Presence.” 
Obviously they must have been referring 
to it as a term at that time employed by 
their adversaries in the Church of Rome. 
Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, had, indeed, 
spoken of a Real Presence of our Lord 
dwelling in heaven, but of any Real Pre- 
sence in or with the bread and wine no 
trace, I believe, has been found before 


must do, contradicting one another. The only result 
of an appeal to what is ‘‘ Catholic ” is that every man 
settles for himself what he is pleased to call ‘‘ Catholic,” 
and then the door is opened to the wildest vagaries of 
the most unbridled licence. 
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the sixteenth century.* I do not say that 
this necessarily proves that the expression 
is wrong or false. It is conceivable that a 
phrase may be of comparatively late in- 
vention, and yet aptly express a truth 
which has long been acknowledged. The 
truth may be there, the doctrine may be 
taught, before the word has been found 
which shall give it most convenient ex- 
pression, just as the doctrine of the 
Trinity was taught and recognized, though 
the word Trinity dates only from the close 
of the second century after Christ. Still 
the extremely late occurrence of the term 
in this instance would seem to show that 
the doctrine which it denotes was not a 
doctrine generally received, and at least 
justifies us in demanding that a clear and 
satisfactory explanation be given of it, and 
that it be shown to be a proper and ade- 


* See Vogan, ‘‘ True Doctrine of the Eucharist,” 
p. 91. 
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quate expression of a generally received 
truth. 

But, as I have pointed out, the very 
expression itself rests upon an error. That 
error is common to the Roman system, the 
Lutheran system, and the system which has 
lately become prevalent in the Church of 
England. The Roman system, or Tran- 
substantiation,* teaches a change of the 
substance of the consecrated elements into 
the substance of the whole humanity and 
Divinity of Christ; the Lutheran system. 
maintains a presence of the whole Christ, 
God and man, together with the substance 
of the bread and wine; and the new doctrine 
holds a presence of the glorified humanity of - 
Christ under the forms of bread and wine. 
These systems are, one and all, alike in 
omitting some of the most important words 


* For a masterly discussion of the Romish doctrine 
see Bishop Thirlwall’s ‘‘ Charges,” I., 249, &e., II., 
281, &¢. 
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of institution. They all stop short at the 
words—“ This is My body,” and omit the 
words “ given [ broken] for you; ”’ they stop 
short at the words—‘ This is my blood,” 
and omit the words “ shed for you.” Thus 
they lose sight altogether of that which is 
essential in the Sacrament. It is the Sacra- 
ment of Christ’s death, not the Sacrament of 
His glorified humanity. That which Christ 
gives us there is His body broken and 
His blood poured out upon the cross. 
The bread and the wine are that body and 
that blood in the only sense in which it 
is possible that they can be either given 
or received. For literally that body and 
that blood do not exist. The only body 
which now literally exists is the body of 
His glorified humanity, and that is not 


. given in the Sacrament. ‘The body of His 


death, the blood of His death, are given and 
received, and as these do not literally exist 
anywhere in heaven or in earth, they can 
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only be given and received after a spiritual 
manner. In other words, as it is in remem- 
brance of His death and passion that we 
receive the bread and wine, so it is the 
efficacy of that death which is there imparted 
to every believing soul. And that virtue, 
or, as Hooker says, the Real Presence—if 
you choose to adopt the term—of Christ’s 
most blessed body and blood is not in the 
Sacrament, but in the worthy receiver of the 
Sacrament. This is not to lower the Sacra- 
ment, this is not to make it a common thing. 
I do not believe we can go to it with too 
deep a devotion, with too sincere a repent- 
ance, with too lively a faith. I believe that 
Christ Jesus, our risen and ascended Lord, 
does give us there, through the merit of His 
atoning sacrifice, remission of our sins and 
all other benefits of His passion; I believe 
“that if with a true penitent heart and 
lively faith we receive that Holy Sacrament we 
spiritually eat the flesh of Christ and drink 


His blood, we are one with Christ and 
- D 
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Christ with us:” but I do not believe that 
there is any presence of Christ in or under 
the forms of bread and wine. The presence 
is a presence to faith, a presence not in the 
hand but in the heart of him who receives. 
And I can conceive of only two kinds of 
presence: a literal presence or a figurative 
presence; a presence to sense, to sight, to 
touch, which is a corporal presence, or a 
presence to the mind and heart, which is a 
spiritual presence. Between these two I 
know of none. But there is an attempt made 
to conceive of the spiritual as held in and pre- 
sented under material forms; and it is this 
which has been so pernicious; it is this 
which has led to such gross coarse material 
views of the Sacrament: it is this which has 
led to the reservation of the Sacrament, as if - 
in some way Christ Himself were inseparably 
attached to the consecrated elements; it is 
this which has led to the notion that Christ — 
present in the elements is in them to be 
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adored; it is this which has led to that 
most ensnaring and delusive doctrine of 
fasting communion, a doctrine which strikes 
at the very root of faith, a doctrine accord- 
ing to which Christ, the King of Glory, is 
believed actually to enter with the bread 
and wine into our bodies, which are sup- 
posed to be the more pure and clean for the 
reception of the Heavenly Guest because we 
have not suffered food to pass our mouths, 
and this, in direct defiance of the plain words 
of our blessed Lord, “ That which entereth 
into a man defileth not a man.” * 

I reject, therefore, the whole of that 
theory, the fruit of the rationalizing mate- 
rialistic speculation of medieval schoolmen, 
adopted and stereotyped by the Church of 
Rome, which connects the presence of Christ 


* And this must inevitably lead to another piece of 
gross materialism, for the Heavenly Visitant must 
depart before food can again be lawfully taken; to 
return again, when after fasting the Sacrament is 
again received. 
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with the material elements as soon as the 
words of consecration have been pronounced 
by the priest, thus converting a spiritual 
reality into a mere magical rite. Some of 
the purer and loftier spirits of that Church 
have, at least in their better moments, risen 
above this gross materialism. In the very 
interesting Autobiography of Father Gratry, 
he tells us how, whilst yet a boy, in the 
fervour of his early religious impressions, 
he was longing for the time when he should 
be admitted to his firsts Communion. The 
longing became so intense within him that 
he could not sleep; and, rismg from his 
bed, he took a piece of bread, and kneeling 
down in his chamber, prayed fervently that 
it might become to him the body and blood 
of Christ ; and he adds that he believes that 
his prayer was answered. Why should we 
doubt it? But if so, what becomes of the 
whole vast assumption of priestly power as 
necessary to the consecration? How em- 
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phatically the presence is a presence to faith! 
How truly the virtue of Christ’s sacrifice 
belongs to the worthy receiver! I wish 
to impose no limits and to lay down 
no definitions which our Church has not 
defined or laid down. She leaves ample 
room in her service for devout meditation, 
she encourages a humble access to Christi 
and to the Father, she bids us expect every 
blessmg we can desire. But she says no- 
thing of any Real Presence. She does not 
trouble us with abstruse arguments con- 
cerning it, or with metaphysical speculations. 
She bids us kneel down at that table reve- 
rently, meekly, with contrite hearts, with a 
lively faith, with praise and thanksgiving ; 
she bids us feed on Christ, and have com- 
munion with Him and with one another. 
And what more do we need? Is it not 
enough to say in the language of Hooker, 
“QO my God, thou art true; O my soul, 
thou art happy?” 
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IT. But I turn now to the other question 
which has of late assumed great prominence 
—viz., what is called the doctrine of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice in connection with the 
Lord’s Supper. 

And here again, as I said before, we are 
confronted with a term which has no place — 
in our Prayer Book, the only sacrifices men- 
tioned in our Communion Office being the 
spiritual sacrifices of “praise and thanks- 
giving,” and the offering of “ ourselves, our 
souls and bodies to be a reasonable, holy, 
and lively sacrifice”? unto God. 

But as we owe the novel statement of the 
doctrine of the Real Presence to a desire to 
approach as nearly as possible to the Church 
of Rome, so we owe this whole doctrine of a 
sacrifice in the Eucharist in its modern form 
to the same source. This, too, is nothing 
but a modification of Romish doctrine where 
it is not a direct assertion of it. 

What is the doctrine of the Church of 
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Rome in this matter? It is worth while to 
examine it, because it has been so closely 
copied in our own Church. I will give it 
in the exact words of the Council of Trent 
(Sess. xxii., cap. 1). 

After stating that, according to the 
teaching of St. Paul, it was necessary, 
inasmuch as there could be no perfection 
under the Law because of the weakness of 
the Levitical priesthood, that another priest 
should arise after the order of Melchisedec 
who should be able to perfect them that 
were to be sanctified, the Council proceeds :— 
‘“‘He therefore, our Lord God, although He 
was about to offer Himself to God the 
Father once for all on the altar of the cross . 
in His death, that He might accomplish 
eternal redemption there, nevertheless because 
His priesthood was not to be abolished by 
death, in the last Supper on the night that 
He was betrayed, that He might leave a 
visible sacrifice to His beloved spouse the 
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Church, such as human nature requires :”’— 
I pause on those words. Those words 
contain the secret of all the perversions of 
God’s truth for which the Church of Rome is 
responsible, Such as human nature requires. 
On this plea she drags down and materia- 
lizes spiritual verities that she may bring 
them within the comprehension of man’s low 
and carnal thoughts. Instead of lifting up 
human nature out of its dull sluggish sensual- 
ism, instead of seeking to awaken faith and 
to kindle the spiritual being, instead of rais- 
ing and elevating it by setting before it Divine 
and supernatural verities to be embraced by 
faith, she degrades the spiritual verities, 
and drags them down and clothes them in 
gross material forms, and so’ substitutes sight 
for faith. Thus she reverses the Divine 
order, she pronounces those more blessed who 
see than those who believe, and makes man 
twofold more the slave of sense than he was 
before—“ Such as human nature requires, in — 
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order that the bloody sacrifice, once for all to 
be accomplished on the cross, might be re-pre- 
sented and its memory continue to the end 
of the world, and its salutary virtue be ap- 
plied for the remission of those sins which 
are daily committed by us, declaring that 
He is appointed a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedec, presented His body 
and blood under the forms of bread and 
wine to God the Father, and under the 
symbols of the same things delivered them 
to the Apostles to take, whom He then 
appointed priests of the new testament; and 
commanded them and their successors in 
the priesthood to offer by means of these 
words, This do in remembrance (or com- 
memoration) of me; as the Catholic Church 
has always understood and taught.” 

And the Church of Rome then proceeds 
to pronounce her anathemas against all 
who shall say “that there is not offered to 
God in the Mass a true and proper sacri- 
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fice,’ or who shall say that Christ did not 
in the words “of institution “ appoint His 
apostles priests, or did not ordain that they 
and other priests should offer His body and 
blood,” or who shall deny that the sacrifice 
of the Mass is “ propitiatory,” “or that it 
profits only the receiver, and ought not to 
be offered for the living and the dead, for 
sins, punishments, satisfactions, and other 
necessities’? This is the doctrine of the 
Church of Rome as it appears in her own 
authorized statements. 

How is it possible to bring into any kind 
of harmony statements and doctrines of this 
kind with the words of our Liturgy and of 
our Articles? It might have seemed, 
indeed, to any honest mind not clouded 
by the vapours of Romish sophistry, 
the most hopeless of all attempts to 
reconcile the teaching of the two Churches 
on this point. ‘It can hardly be denied,” 
observes the late Bishop Thirlwall, “ that 
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there is a very wide and important differ- 
ence between the general view which our 
Church takes of her Liturgy and the 
-Roman view of the Mass. The difference 
is marked by their several names and 
descriptions. The one is an office for the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper, or 
Holy Communion ; the other for the cele- 
bration of a sacrifice. The difference 
indicated by the titles is equally con- 
spicuous in the contents of the two 
Liturgies. In the Anglican, the idea 
which is almost exclusively predominant 
is that of communion. ‘There is, indeed, 
an offertory, and an oblation of common 
things for sacred and charitable uses. 
There is mention of a sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving, which appears to in- 
clude the whole rite; and the communi- 
cants ‘offer and present themselves, 
their souls, and bodies as a living sacri- 
fice.” But of any other kind of sacri- 
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fice, and particularly of any sacrificial 
oblation of the consecrated elements, 
there is not a word. The consecration is 
immediately followed by the Communion, 
which is the great business of the whole. 
On the other hand, the Council of Trent _ 
pronounces an anathema on those who say 
that there is not offered to God in the 
- Mass a true and proper sacrifice, or that 
the offering consists only in Christ’s being 
given to us for manducation; or that the 
sacrifice of the Mass is only one of praise 
and thanksgiving, or a bare commemoration 
of the sacrifice on the cross, and not pro- 
pitiatory. A more direct conflict of views, 
if they are supposed to relate to the same 
subject, or to two subjects not essentially 
different from one another, it would be 
difficult to conceive; for that which the 
Council so emphatically denies to be the 
sacrifice of the Mass, is the only thing to 
which our Church gives the name of her 
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sacrifice. That which the Council declares 
to be the true and proper sacrifice of the 
Mass is an offering as to which our Church 
is absolutely silent.”” Nay more, it may 
be said that the Church has deliberately 
rejected the doctrine. For in the First. 
Prayer Book of Edward VI., “every ex- 
pression which implied a real and proper 
sacrifice had been carefully weeded out;” 
in the second book every allusion to an 
“altar ”’ or to a material sacrifice was finally 
got rid of; the word altar thenceforward 
disappearing from the Liturgy. And at the 
last revision, when Bishop Cosin proposed 
to insert as a Rubric “the Priest shall offer 
up and place upon the Table... . bread 
and wine” (although this offering up must 
have been that of the unconsecrated 
elements and therefore different from the 
Romish doctrine}, yet Convocation rejected 
the proposal. 

And it is to be observed that, even as 
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regards the unconsecrated elements, the 
word “ offering’ is avoided in the Rubric 
before the Prayer for the Church Militant, 
for it is simply said that the priest is 
then to ‘place upon the Table so much 
bread and wine as he shall think suf- 
ficient.” Whereas of the bason contain- 
ing the alms it is directed that he shall 
humbly present and place it upon the holy 
Table. 

And further, the language of the Thirty- 
first Article is aimed directly against the 
Romish doctrine. “ The offering of 
Christ once made is that perfect re- 
demption, propitiation, and _ satisfaction 
for all the sins of the whole world, both 
»original and actual; and there is none 
other satisfaction for sin but that alone. 
Wherefore the sacrifices of Masses, in the 
which it was commonly said that the 
priest did offer Christ for the quick and 
the dead to have remission of pain and 
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guilt, were blasphemous fables and dan- 
gerous deceits.’’* 

And yet, in spite of all this, we find the 
deliberate and disingenuous attempt made 
to obliterate this broad and palpable dis- 
tinction between the two Churches. 
English clergymen do not hesitate to speak 
of the Lord’s Supper as the Sacrifice of 
the altar or the Mass. Prayers from the 
Canon of the Mass are interpolated into 
the service which the priest is to say 
secretly ; instructions are given how he 
is to consecrate the elements and pour 
water into the chalice, and how he is to 
make the oblation, viz. by placing the 
paten on the top of the chalice, and 
raising the latter with both hands whilst 


* Attempts have been made to show that our Church 
does not here condemn authorized Romish doctrine, but 
vulgar belief. The disingenuousness and futility of such 
attempts have been thoroughly exposed by the late 
Bishop of Exeter in his ‘‘ Letters to Charles Butler,” 
p. “19—321, 
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he says. secretly: “O Holy Trinity, 
accept this Oblation which I, an unworthy 
sinner, do offer to the honour of Thy 
Name, making mention of Blessed Mary 
and All Saints for the pardon of my 
sins and offences, for the salvation of 
the living and for the repose of all the 
faithful departed —In the Name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be 
this new sacrifice accepted to Almighty 
God.” * 

English Churchmen are taught to pray 
after receiving the Sacrament : 

“YT thank Thee, O my good Jesus, that 
not only Thou art become my food, but 
also in the blessed Sacrament offr 
Thyself a continual sacrifice for m 
tion to the Eternal Father. 

“T thank Thee, Divine Priest, 
every day Thou dost offer Thyse 


* «English Priests’ Vade Mecum,” p 
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our altar in worship and homage to the 
most blessed Trinity, and dost supply for 
our poor and miserable worship. 

“T thank Thee, O my Saviour, because 
continuing in this daily sacrifice the very 
sacrifice of the cross offered on Calvary, 
Thou dost satisfy the Divine justice for us 
miserable sinners.”’* 

What are we to say when we thus find 
Romish doctrine transplanted in all its 
unscriptural repulsiveness into our own 
Church ? What are we to say when, in a 
manual of devotion, recommended in a 
volume published with a preface by a late 
Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology at 
Oxford, it is asserted that, so soon as the 
words of consecration are pronounced by 
the priest, “Jesus our wonderful God, is 
present upon the altar, that there is a con- 
tinual offering and continual consumption 


* «English Catholic’s Vade Mecum,” p. 57. 
E 
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of the Lamb without. spot,’ and, conse- 
quently, prayers addressed “to the spot- 
less Lamb of God as seen on the heavenly 
altar”? (a most gross perversion of the 
scene in the Apocalypse); or, again, 
when in the Altar Manual the sacrifice in 
the Lord’s Supper is declared to be “A 
sin offering,’ that it is one of “ propitia- 
tion,” that it consists of “The true Body 
and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and 
that it is “part of the same offering”’ 
which He Himself made !* 

And -yet with all these statements made 
so confidently concerning a sacrifice of 
which both Scripture and the Prayer- 
book are silent, we find the greatest diver- 
gence of opinion when we come to parti- 
culars. 

We ask, What is the offering itself ? 
What is the thing offered? Is it the 


* pp. 10, 12, 161, 157. 
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elements before or after consecration ? Or, 
in the latter case, is it our Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself offered under the forms of bread 
and wine? And if it is, then it is not the 
sacrifice on the cross which is offered or 
pleaded, but our Lord in His glorified human 
nature who is asserted to be present under 
the forms of bread and wine. The very 
statement of such a notion is its sufficient 
refutation ; for how can our Lord’s glorified ’ 
humanity be offered as a sacrificial victim ? 
We ask what is the act by which the sacrifice 
is offered, and the moment at which it is 
offered ? We ask, and the answers are 
vague and discordant. One affirms that the 
offering takes place when. the words of 
institution are uttered; another, “ that it 
is offered when the prayer of consecra- 
tion is said”; another, that it is “a 
Jurther act, after the change by consecra- 
tion,” another, that it must of necessity 


have place either at the time of the conse- 
E2 
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cration only, or be, to some extent, coinci- 
dent with it, or both then and after”; yet 
another connects the sacrificial action “with 
the whole Eucharistic Service.” 

Only on certain points it may, perhaps, 
be said there is substantial agreement be- 
tween those who hold the new doctrine. 
They all maintain “that in heaven Christ, 
our great High Priest, ever offers Him- 
self before the Father; that He is still 

. offering Himself as a sacrifice”; that He 
is still to be regarded as a victim; that He 
is there, not merely pleading for us, but re- 
newing His oblation of Himself; that His 
intercession does not rest merely on a past 
act of sacrifice, but on a continued offering 
of His own everliving sacrifice made once 
only in the act of death on the cross; that 
there is “a continuing, so to say, of the 
sacrificial position,’ “a presentation of 
Himself in the victim state, a prolongation, 
as it were, of the one act fulfilled on 
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Calvary, though under different circum- 
stances and conditions.” He is not laid 
as one dying on an altar; there is not 
“any further offermg in death” — no 
“bloody sacrifice.” His offering is with- 
out pain; it implies no death, no suffering, 
no immolation, as of a victim laid on the 
altar to be slain. It is part of his un- 
changeable priesthood, according to the 
same writer, that He should there offer 
Himself in one continuing offering. His 
continued existence is the ground of His 
continued offering. He offers Himself as 
“living,” because He ever liveth. His 
offering ever liveth; and “having offered 
Himself in time past in death, He still lives 
with undying power to continue His offer- 
ing.” ‘He is ever offering that sacrifice 
through which sins are being remitted. On 
the virtue of this offering, thus perpetually 
appearing on our behalf before the Father, 
His pleading intercession rests for its accept- 
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ance. . . . He is not merely pleading 
for us, but ever renewing His oblation of 
Himself, and on this ceaseless act of self- 
devotion grounding His intercession for us. 
Neither the perpetual sacrifice in heaven nor 
the Christian sacrifice on earth can be ade- 
quately represented as an actual prayer. 
Both are to be regarded most mysteriously, 
but most truly as a continuation of the one 
sacrifice by the One Priest.” “The Eu- 
charistic worship which he has ordained,’ 
says Mr. Sadler, ‘is, we verily believe, the 
representation and counterpart of this His 
presentation of Himself as our Mediator in 
heaven.” So in the Liturgy, the oblation 
is said to be a real, substantial act, the ground 
of praise and thanksgiving which are offered.”’ 
with it. “We do not speak of Christ’s 
‘Atonement as a work wholly past, but as of 
one ever going on.” 

And why all this elaborate assertion as 
to our Lord’s office and work in heaven ? 
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Why this audacious interpretation of the 
mysterious work behind the veil? Why 
this intruding into things which have not 
been revealed — this rash and confident 
utterance where Scripture is silent? All, 
that this conclusion may follow, “that as 
He ever offers Himself before the Eternal 
Father”? in heaven, so on earth, in the 
Holy Eucharist, that same Body, once for 
all sacrificed for us, and that same Blood, 
once for all shed for us, sacramentally 
present, are offered and pleaded before 
the Father by the priest. ‘The heavenly 
setting forth is of course, not for praise 
and thanksgiving so much as for deprecation 
of wrath . . . and so the Eucharist, 
which is the earthly counterpart of the 
heavenly setting forth, must also be for 
deprecation of wrath.” Hence the Kuchar- 
istic Sacrifice is said to be ‘ atoning,” 
“ propitiatory,” profitable to the absent, the 
dead, for fair weather and to cattle. The 
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benefits of the “Eucharistic Sacrifice” are a 
held to be “connected with the Sacrament 
as an act of oblation, Nor as an act of 
communion.” * The cross of Christ, it is 
said, ‘would not be profitable to us unless it 
were applied and brought into effect by the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice.’ Priests reconcile 
God to man.” 

Now, be it remembered, that some of this 
language comes not from extreme members 
of the party; that teaching like this is 
accepted and defended at this moment by 
a large body of English Churchmen. And, 
I ask, is this the voice of England or the 
voice of Rome? And if it is the voice 
of Rome, how can men who hold this 
language reconcile it with loyalty to our 
Church? Such teaching is in flagrant 
opposition to the teaching of our Articles 
and our Liturgy. 


* Blunt’s Annotated P.B., p. 157, 
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But can it be pretended that this doc- 
trine is Primitive? Is it to be found in 
the Early Church? On the contrary, it is 
demonstrable that the doctrine of the con- 
tinuous Sacrifice of Christ with its re-pre- 
sentation in the Eucharist is not “the 
primitive and Catholic Doctrine.” Let 
the following facts be weighed :— 

Jerome, in his letter to Vigilantius, 
speaking of the oblations in the Eucharist, 
speaks of them more than: once as offer- 
ings made ¢o Christ, never as the offering of 
Christ. ; 

Augustine again and again asserts that 
the Sacrifice in the Eucharist is the sacri- 
fice of ourselves. He speaks indeed of 
the oblation or Sacrifice of the Bread before 
consecration, but says it is the sign of our- 
selves (not of Christ) — Sermo cexxvil., 
eclxxii., and De Civ. D. xix., xxui. “The 
bread,”’ he writes, ‘is received, is eaten, is 
consumed. Is the body of Christ con- 
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sumed ? Are the members of Christ con- 
sumed? Oh,no!” Before him Cyprian had 
.a similar thought. Referring to the custom 
of mixing water with the wine, he says that 
the people are the water, and the wine the 
Blood of Christ, and that where these two 
are united there “is perfected the spiritual 
and heavenly Sacrament.” If he did not 
understand the people to be really and 
objectively present under the water, neither 
did he hold that the blood of Christ was 
really and objectively present in the wine. 
Quite in accordance with the language 
of Jerome is that of many of the ancient 
Liturgies. In the Syriac Liturgy of St. 
James the prayer is addressed to owr Lord : 
“We offer to Thee this dread and bloodless 
sacrifice.” Similarly in the AXthiopic Canon, 
the offering of the bread and the cup is 
made ¢o Christ. Both in this Canon and in 
the Coptic St. Basil the prayer of the first 
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oblation is addressed to our Lord. In the 
Greek or Alexandrian St. Gregory we find 
the same thing, ‘“‘ Vouchsafe that these gifts 
may be offered to Thee; for Thou art the 
Sanctifier and the Sanctified, the Offerer and 
the Offered, &c., and to Thee we give glory 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit.” 

It is certain, then, (1) that in the Early 
Church as in our own the oblation was made 
of the elements before consecration ; (2) that 
the offering was made to Christ; (8) that 
it was held by Augustine and by Cyprian 
to be the offering of ourselves, the Church, 

the mystical body of Christ.* 

Once more, certain as it is that the lan- 
guage of the Prayer Book and of the 
Primitive Church is opposed to such teach- 
ing, is any support to be found for it in 


* For a full statement of the evidence, I would ~ 


refer my readers to a very valuable pamphlet entitled 
‘The Primitive Doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
as Exhibited in Early Liturgies,” by Clericus Canta- 
brigiensis. Second Edition. Deighton, Bell, & Co. 1877. 
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Holy Scripture ? Never, perhaps, was there 
such a complete perversion and twisting of 
texts as in the attempt to find support in 
Scripture for these strange doctrines. First 
of all, it is asserted that the words in the 
Institution of the Sacrament recorded by 
St. Luke, and recited in our Prayer of Con- 
secration, “Do this in remembrance of Me,” 
have been wrongly translated, and that they 
ought to be rendered “Sacrifice this for a 
memorial (7.¢., a sacrificial memorial) of Me.” 
Let us hear what one of the greatest scholars 
that ever adorned the Episcopal bench has 
to say on this interpretation. ‘I believe 
this,” he says, “to be altogether a mistake, 
and that the argument as to the word do 
moves in a vicious circle, and assumes the 
thing to be proved. It is true that the 
Greek verb in the Septuagint often has the 
sense of sacrifice or offer ; but only when the 
noun which it governs signifies that which is 
a victim or offering, and thus determines the 
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sense of the verb. But in the words of the 
Institution, that which we render ¢his has no 
such sense, except on the hypothesis which is 
to be demonstrated. Equally arbitrary is 
the sense attached to the word remembrance, 
as implying sacrifice; which must always 
depend on the context. The view which our 
Church takes of this point seems sufficiently 
evident from the words which she uses in the 
delivery of the consecrated elements. She 
nowhere indicates any other.”* Again, it is 
assumed that when Melchisedec brought forth 
bread and wine he offered bread and wine, 
which is the very thing that has to be proved. 
Nowhere is there any proof that bread and 
wine ever constituted a sacrifice at all. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, as I pointed out 
in my last lecture, though it deals with the 
sacrifices of the Old Testament, as no other 
book of Scripture does, not one word is said 
of this action of Melchisedec’s as having a 
~ * Bp. Thirlwall, “ Charges,” ii p. 246, 
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typical character; and certainly it could not 
have been even typically an offering for sin, 
since bread and wine never formed part of a 
sin-offering. ‘The prophecy of Malachi, that 
the Gentiles should offer incense and a pure 
offering, is not more in point. ‘Incense has 
been almost universally interpreted in the 
passage in a spiritual sense of prayer; and 
“the pure offering ’’ must likewise be inter- 
preted, not of the Eucharist, but in a 
spiritual sense, as many of the Fathers do 
expound it, of “the rendering of glory, 
benediction, praise, and hymns ;”’ of “sincere 
prayer for a pure conscience, the prayers of 
the saints, and the wills of those who 
offered.”” Or, again, can there be a more 
complete and unwarrantable perversion of 
Scriptural language than when we are told 
that the Lamb is seen on the heavenly altar 
a continual victim? The Lamb as it had 
been slain is described not as being on an 
altar, nor as being slain, nor as being offered, 
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but as “ standing ” alive again for evermore. 
“in the midst of the throne” receiving 
Divine worship. And as the Church in 
heaven sings, “ Thou wast slain and hast re- 
deemed us,” so the Church on earth adds: 
“For He is the very Paschal Lamb which 
was offered for us and hath taken away the 
sin of the world.” 

And, lastly, the whole teaching of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is directly contrary 
to this notion of a continuous sacrifice. It 
is quite true that if our Lord is a Priest, 
He must have somewhat to offer, but it is 
not true that He must have somewhat to - 
offer continually, <A priest implies a victim, 
but it does not imply a perpetual victim. 
The form of expression in the Greek gives 
no countenance to the notion of a present or 
future oblation. It merely states the 
‘necessity’? that he should have somewhat 
to offer, whatever. be the moment of the 
oblation. The sacrifice was once for all 
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made on the cross. The offering was once 
made; and with the blood of the offering, 
by means of it and its meritorious efficacy, 
He entered into the holy place. There He 
pleads, there He intercedes for us, but He 
does not repeat or re-present His sacrifice. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews is most explicit 
on this point. It guards us against the 
notion of any repetition of the sacrifice. It 
tells us that by one offering He hath for 
ever perfected them that were sanctified ; 
that we are sanctified through the will of 
God by the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ once for all. It tells us that He 
“needeth not daily, as those high priests 
(under the law) to offer up sacrifice, first for 
His own sins and thenfor thepeople’s ; for this 
(that is, offering for the people’s sins) He did 
once for all, when He offered up Himself.” 
It tells us that “Christ, being come a high 
priest of the good things to come, through 
the greater and more perfect tabernacle, not 
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made with hands—that is to say, not of this 
creation, nor yet through the blood of goats 
and calves, but through His own blood, 
entered in once for ali into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption.” He 
pleads the sacrifice there, but He does not 
re-present the sacrifice which was once for 
ail accomplished. ‘For Christ entered not 
into a holy place made with hands, like in 
pattern to the true, but into heaven itself, 
now to appear before the face of God for us ; 
nor yet that He should offer Himself often, 
as the high priest entereth into the holy 
place year by year with the blood of others, 
else must He often have suffered since the 
foundation of the world. But now once in 
the end of the ages, hath He appeared to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” 
It is perfectly plain, then, if words have any 
meaning at all, that the whole tenor of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is directly against 


the view in support of which its advocates 
| F 
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appeal to that Epistle.* It speaks of but 
one offering, and that offering once for ail 
made, and not re-presented, either by 
Christ in heaven or by His ministers upon 
earth. _ 

We do indeed offer in the Holy Supper 
all spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ. Melted by the re- 
membrance of that death of which we are 
there with such inexpressible solemnity and 
tenderness reminded, our hearts touched and 
kindled by the thought and sense of that 
“exceeding great love of our Master and 
only Saviour Jesus Christ dying for us,” how 


* It may be asked why I have taken no notice of 
Heb. xiii. 10. I answer, because I do not consider 
that the passage has any reference to the Lord’s 
Supper. Those who so understand it assume the very 
thing to be proved—viz., that the ‘‘altar ” means the 
Lord’s Table, and, further, do violence to the whole 
context of the passage. With regard to the whole 
argument from the Epistle to the Hebrews, I cannot 
do better than refer my readers to a little book, ‘‘ Our 
High Priest in Heaven,” by my brother, Archdeacon 
Perowne, published by Elliot Stock. 
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can we choose but yield ourselves to Him 
with renewed vows of grateful obedience ? 
In that solemn service, He has drawn near 
to us and we to Him. He has given us the 
sacred memorials of His death and passion, 
He has given us His flesh to eat and His 
blood to drink, cleansing our sinful bodies by 
His body, and washing our souls in His 
most precious blood. Deep indeed should 
be our humiliation as we draw nigh, for we 
know what we there proclaim, even that 
Death on the cross which our sins made 
necessary. Great cause have we to examine 
ourselves whether we truly repent of our 
sins. Well may we confess that the burden 
of them is intolerable. We are standing in 
sight of the cross. The body broken and 
the blood shed are before the eyes of 
our hearts. It is the Passion of our 
Saviour Christ, both God and man. Surely 
this must touch. our hearts, surely we 


must feel our own unworthiness and His 
F 2 
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unspeakable love. And when we partake, it 
is His blood which is sprinkled upon our 
consciences. It is this sacrifice which is 
applied to our hearts, and thus pardoned, 
reconciled, bidden to draw near, we can come 
with confidence to our Heavenly Father. 
What shall we render unto the Lord for all 
the benefits He hath done unto us? The 
Church tells us. The Church puts into our 
mouths the prayer that God’s fatherly good- 
ness would mercifully accept this our sacrifice 
of praise and thanksgiving. The Church 
bids us say: ‘And here we offer and present 
unto Thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls, and 
bodies.” There is the sacrifice of the true 
penitent heart, there is the sacrifice of faith, 
‘there is the sacrifice of prayer, of thanks- 
giving, even of alms. But the Church does 
not speak of any other oblation. She does 
not regard her ministers as sacrificing priests 
standing before an “altar.” Her whole 
Liturgy is framed on an opposite view. It 
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is a witness and a protest against sacerdotal- 
ism. She knows of no earthly priests* except 
presbyters or elders. She knows of no 
earthly sacrifices but spiritual sacrifices, and 
even these offered not by the minister for the - 
people, but by the whole congregation 
through the voice of the minister. “And 
here we offer and present unto Thee our- 
selves.’ She knows of no material altar: 
the very word has been expunged from her 
vocabulary. She bids us come to the Holy 
Table to partake of the Supper of the Lord, 
not to offer a sacrifice. She teaches us that 
_ there is but one atoning Sacrifice, even that 
of the Lamb of God once offered. She 
teaches us that there is but one High Priest, 
even He who offered Himself without spot 
unto God upon the altar of the cross. This 
is the teaching of the Church, and this is 
also the teaching of Scripture. 


* It is plain from the Preface to the Ordinal that 
‘* Priests ” in the Prayer Book can only mean ‘“ Pres- - 
byters.” 
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I have finished a task to which I have 
been called, and which I have felt it a 
duty to undertake. It has not been 
altogether a pleasant duty. I have no 
wish to engage in controversy for the 
sake of controversy. Yet at my ordina- 
tion I pledged myself “to banish and 
drive away all erroneous and. strange 
doctrines contrary to God’s Holy Word.” 
I believe that the doctrines of “the 
Real Presence and the Sacrifice in the 
Eucharist,” as they are now commonly 
taught by too many clergymen, by some 
men of learning and _ position in the 
Church of England, are contrary to God’s 
Holy Word. I see with sorrow how the 
minds of the young and the unsuspecting 
are imposed upon by the specious claims 
that are urged by those who teach these 
doctrines as ‘‘Catholic” verities. I have 
felt it my duty to point out what I believe 
to be very serious errors. We know what 
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the effect of teaching of this kind is. We 
know how it has led many to forsake our 
communion for that of Rome. We 
know how perilously near to idolatry is 
that reverence which is inculcated for the 
“Blessed Sacrament.” We know that 
our Church stigmatizes doctrines scarcely 
distinguishable from those which many of 
our clergy maintain as “blasphemous 
fables and dangerous deceits.” We are 
sure that in any case there is fostered by 
this teaching not a spirit of humble faith 
but a carnal and material conception of 
spiritual truths. Let us beware how we 
be led away into these errors. Keep close 
to the scriptural language, to the devout 
spiritual feeling of our own Liturgy. 
You want nothing more. You will find 
nothing better, truer, deeper, than is 
furnished there. You may crave some 
visible representation, something which as 


you think shall bring your Saviour nearer to 
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you. Beware lest you repel Him. If He 
deigns to grant the unbelieving demand to 
see rather than to believe, that is not the 
highest or the most blessed condition. It 
still remains eternally true: “‘ Because thou 
hast seen Me thou hast believed; blessed are 
they that have not seen and yet have 
believed.”’ 
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